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HOWARD SHAW, ARCHITECT 
Died May 6th, 1926 


EMEMBER? We, the city, shall remember, 
When living leaves of summer downward bend 
To kiss the leaves of stone on his carved lintels, 
And his white pillars through the dusk ascend. 


For he made wood to feel and stone to dream. 

Out of the rock, lightly as blooms a flower, 

His sensitive hand evoked the spell. Remember?— 
He is our silver spire, our lighted tower. 


Remember? We, the city, shall remember, 
Thankful to art that, since all arts began, 
Now and again stand out against oblivion 
The features of a building or a man. 
Agnes Lee 
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THE LAST WILDERNESS 
SIC TRANSIT 


O little shambas on the sunny plains, 
The clustered huts among the grass, } 
The silent-footed folk who pass 

Dark shadows who their forest shade regain 


O wisps of smoke from tiny heathen fires, 
The soft low-throated voices’ hum, 
The twanging cord, the throbbing drum, 


‘ ; ; 
The stillness when the last grey ash expires- 
O easy life of easy-going folk, 
The babes, bananas, goats and maize, 
The gay improvident free ways 
How soon you'll pass beneath the white man’s yoke! 
THE SEMLIKI ’ 


Drowsy with sun, the mighty plain 
Lies dreaming of old days, 

Wondering when will come again 
Along the ancient ways 

The lordly tuskers and their train, 
The thousand herds to graze. 


Old sluggard giant, unaware 
That wire clinging from tree to tree— 
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Cecil Fohn 


That siby] singing in the air— 
Is death to your large liberty! 
Old giant, drugged with sleep and sun, 


yr 
Ignorant that you are undone! 


THE GRAVE AT KIBATI 


When you played in the Jardin Tuileries, 

A short-socked boy tagging your bonne’s wide skirts, 
You never thought to lie, at thirty years, 

Beneath an alien sky— ’ 

Weighed down with rocks to keep wild beasts away, 
A flimsy bamboo fence squaring you in, 

Wild-flowers atop, planted by unknown hands, 

Mort Pour La Patrie on your wooden cross. 


Kivu’s blue dream lies at your feet, 
Nyamlagira’s flame glows at your head, 
A\frica’s great spaces stretch about 

In endless solitude—a million miles. 


TWO SOLDIERS 


Adventurous, Don longed to see the world, 
A soldier, he would serve his country so, 
Braving the gun-swept height of some far land. . . 
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At Katara the bugle blows six times a day, 

And twenty blacks in ragged shorts and shirts 

Do exercises with old empty guns. 

And gangs of prisoners, 

Bewildered heathen men— 

The drunks, the sorcerers, the thieves, the disobedient— 
Bring wood and water, 

Clean the ways and carve the roads. 


The bugle blows. . . . 

One sleeps the hot noons through. . . . 

The bugle blows again; 

One day repeats the last’s monotony. 

His sweetheart’s picture moulders on its peg; 
A black girl shares the long siesta’s drowse. 


Il 


Born just too late to know the Great War’s stir, 
Rob thought that Africa would answer his hot need; 
Insurgent savages and night alarms 


Would thrill his youthful blood. 


He came . . . and wearied of the stale monotony of posts. 


At last the call—the occupation pushed far west, 
High up the mountain’s serried sides. 
Exultant, he set out. 


Massed lances blocked the path, but guns are masters, 
And over the still bodies he rushed on. 
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And there were helpless villages, 

And women, children, old men, fleeing fast 

Up rocky crags— 

Their babes, their goats, their poor goods on their backs, 
Wringing the tails of their fast-driven cattle. ... 

He wondered, as he fired the empty huts, 

Why he was there, and what it was he served. 


THE DOCTOR 


Old memories die hard! You take the doctor now: 
He has a pleasant house here at the post, 

A hospital of sorts (I'd hate to lie there), 

Enough to do to pay his way— 

A jolly chap, asked out to dine. 

(One knows, of course, a negress keeps his house, 
And those mulatto youngsters in white suits 

Are something puzzling on his hands. 

But then—he says he’s done with Home.) 


You’d think he’d clean forgot 

The student dreams that lured him to this land, 
The heights of science he had meant to win; 

But when he heard The Cure at last was found, 
The long-sought sleeping-sickness cure 

(He hadn’t touched the thing for thirteen years!)— 
He shut himself away, 

And drank himself, not quite, to death. 
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THE POACHER 


He told me where his tusks were hid 

(I’d found him dying of a poisoned arm, 

And sat up nights, in vain, to pour in manganate)— 
Those giant tusks that poachers dream about, 

And trail through desperate days of jungle thorn, 
And track through blazing noons of brazen heat: 
Two beauties, past belief, 

Safe buried by a stream. 

(He’d meant to get a dhow and float them down at night; 
But I'd a permit, I could go by day.) 

They'd cost him dear enough, he said; 

The last shot jammed his finger-joint, 

The cut inflamed, and, with no medicine to check, 
Became the death that he was dying. 

“So [Pll croak,” he said— 

“That last damn shot!” 


It was a hard trek to the place, 

But no man can resist such lure. 

I found it right enough—the bend, the tree; 

And could not wait the day, but in the moon— 

The same white light in which he’d slyly buried them— 
I sent the spade home, 

My black boys gaping on. 

He had not lied— 
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Curved as a long boat’s prow 
The great tusks showed. 


Another spadeful of moonlighted earth, 

And then a rattling of disheveled bones, discolored, dark 
A skeleton outstretched upon the tusks. 

Shot in the back to keep the secret safe 

I knew then why he had smiled that crooked smile 
Just as he died. 


That last damn shot! 


MOONLIGHT 


A night like this makes me your fool again, 
A fool who breaks his heart to be alone 
Its poignancy is much too kin to pain 
And that old passion that my wits disown. 


Strange that a shaft of silly silver light 

Should set at naught the harsh enlightened years 
Should make me hunger for the old delight 

And know again a boy’s hot hopeless tears! 


Why should I ache for you because a moon 
Has turned the world to silver phantasy? 
Oh, I am beauty’s fool! You know, at noon 


You may be damned, my dear, for all of me. 
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ANSWERED ’ 


And would I rather you were dead? 
No—for then you’d be to me 
In my heart eternally. 

Better far that you are wed— 
Now my heart can know you dead. 


IRREVOCABLE 


Think not I long for you that now are his 
Oh, we are passed beyond that, you and I! 
And in the very pressing world that is 
I find no time to trouble with a sigh. 


But that which might have been can never be 
Ah, girl, that rives the very heart of me! 


FINIS 


You bade me “understand” and “ wait,” 
You bade me not forget the past. 

In brutal English I may state 
You mean—when he is dead at last 


(His liver’s bad, I understand) 

And you have mourned in fitting black, 
And the world’s pacified and bland, 

Your girlhood’s lover may come back 
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Cecil Fohn 


And kiss again the lips twice kissed 
And wed the woman that he left. 

Ah, no! What I have missed is missed, 
And I live all my life bereft. 


KNOWLEDGE 


Never call yourself a man 
Till your eyes have looked on Death, 
And, smiling, you have bade him wait 
And cool his porridge with his breath. 


EXIT 


When I die, then bury me 
Underneath a crooked tree: 
Stones to keep the beasts away; 
Carve the tree to mark the day, 
Name too, if you like, but ne’er 
Will it tell whose son lies there. 
Cecil ‘Fohn 
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CRIMSON TENT 


The wind blows up the tent like a balloon. 
The tent plunges tugging at pegged ropes, 
About to wrench loose and soar 

Above wormwood-carpeted canyons 

And flinty sawtooth hills, 

Up into the driven night 

And the howling clouds. 

Tight 

As a worm curls wickedly 

Round the stamen of a fuchsia, 

A man curls his hands round a candle 
The flame totters in the wind, 

Flares to lick his hands, 

To crimson the swaying walls. 

The hands cast shadows on the crimson walls. 


The candle-light shrinks and flaps wid« 

The shadows are full of old tenters 

Men curious as to the fashion of citi 

Men eager to taste new-tasting bread, 

Men wise to the north star and to the moon’s pha 
To whom East and West 

Are cloaks pulled easily tight, 

Worn jaunty about the shoulders: 

Herodotus, Thales, Democritus, 

Heraclitus who watched rivers. 
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Fohn Dos Passos 


Parian-browed tan-cheeked travellers, 
Who sat late in wine shops to listen, 

Rose early to sniff the wind of harbors 
And see the dawn kindle the desert places, 
And went peering and tasting 

Through seas and wastes and cities, 

Held up to the level of their grey cool ey: 
Firm in untrembling fingers 


The slippery souls of men and of gods. 


The candle has guttered out in darkness and wind. 
The tent holds firm against the buffeting wind, 
Pegged tight, weighted with stone 

My sleep is blown up with dream 

About to wrench loose and soar 

Above wormwood-carpeted canyons 

And flinty saw-tooth hills, 

Up into the driven night 

And the howling cloud 


Perhaps when the light clangs 
Brass and scarlet cymbals in the east 
With drone and jangle of great bells 
Loping white across the flint-strewn hills, 
Will come the seeking tentless caravan 
Chat Bilkis leads untired, 
Nodding in her robes 
On a roaring dromedary. 
Fohn Dos Passos 
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POST-REVOLUTIONARY 


HE IS A FAIRY PRINCE 


He is a fairy prince in weird disguise. 

He shepherds wild geese on a flowered hill. 

From chilly midnight skies he takes his fill 

Of silver winds, and rides across the skies, 

They say, when winds are blowing. I don’t know. 
Nobody ever saw him, but the swans 

Have proud throats for him on the purple lake; 
And, lifting white slow wings, they rise and take 
Their course whither he calls from clover lawns. 


Perhaps he is a dream or an old myth. 

Perhaps he is a legend. But one night 

I saw the great swans sailing in clear light 
Across the skies—the moon he wandered with 
Was curved like a great sword. He rode to war. 
And the planets were as swift as greyhounds are. 


THE JARABE 


Ten thousand tiny steps in the summer dust! 

High heels, spurn the ground! With skirts held wide, 
I shall throw my head far back to show my pride 
And whirl faster than the music. People must 

See how Juan’s partner is fleeter than a river, 
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Idella Purnell 


Falling in grace as does a waterfall, 
To leap as a wild mare startled at a call, 
With ankles fleeter than a fleet wing’s quiver. 


While Juan, hands clasped behind him, shakes his head, 
And stamps like thunder on the hollow ground, 

I must speed more swiftly than a doe is sped, 

To drop like a spent doe, as his great bound 

Lifts a leg in a rainbow arc above my comb, 

And the audience breaks in quick applause, like foam. 


A SHOT AT NIGHT 


A shot rings out upon the dreaming night. 
Night shivers to pieces like a broken vase; 
The stars are spangled on the sky like lace; 
The moon is shedding a terrible cold light; 
And, like the crystal running of a stream 

Of water flowing from a broken jar, 

Fear creeps across the earth, and every star 
Stops moving, and a moment dulls the gleam 


Of the ivory moon. The rustling boughs of trees 
Are silent, and a rare and breathless chill 

Falls on the world, and makes it very still. 

Then the cocks crow, a watchdog barks ill ease 
And is chorused by a hundred yapping curs. 


Men turn in beds. A wind like weeping stirs. 
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TROOPS COME TO TOWN 


O Son, come away from the window! The troops are 
entering town. 
Let me watch them, Mother, until the sun goes down. 


O Son, they slew your father. Stand back from the 
window-glass. 

Let me watch them, Mother, watch them till they pass. 

O little Son, be careful! You must grow big, and good. 


The sun shines on them, Mother, and colors them like ble 


O Son, why do you stand there, and bite and bite your 
hand? 


I am thinking of mv father, I do not understand. 


O Son, why does your face shine, lit by an awful will? 
I am thinking of my manhood, when I shall learn to kill. 


a 


BABY BOY 


I knelt to the Virgin Mary. Help me, Mary, to pray. 
My man was very good to me, and he was killed today. 


My four-year-old came to me, in his hand a broken toy. 
Mary, was Jesus half so fair when He was a little boy? 


My baby-boy said, “Mother, Daddy is standing there.” 
My baby-boy said, “‘ Daddy, sit in this little chair.” 
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I said to my baby-boy, “Kiss your father, child.” 
The baby leaned with lifted arms, and oh, my heart was 
wild! 


The baby leaned with lifted arms, and kissed the empty 
air. 

I said to my baby-boy, “Is your father there?” 

“T kissed him on his mouth,” my baby said to me. 

Oh, Mary, make me as a child, and teach mine eyes to see! 


Idella Purnell 


THOSE TWO 


It was love’s holy day, so great and sorrowful-hearted 
That day was—all the little, all the common things 
Shone with the light eternal: it was the day we parted, 

The last of our € venings. 


You whispered the old words, you broke the sacred bread, 
You poured anew the living wine; and quietly 

You lifted up your eyes, pleading, and your eyes said 
Always, ‘Remember me.” 


And so, at the last supper, as once around the board 
The disciples with the Master sat, I sat with you: 
Judas was seated there, and Love, the very Lord— 
Those two. 
Fohn Hall Wheelock 
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TO ONE WHO SINGS OF WATER 


I’ve heard you sing so often 

Of wailing seas; 

And heard you talk of slimy mussels 
On the shore, 

And the clinging of green seaweed 
To the rocks; 

And of how the waves sigh with you 
When you are weary, 

Of the dark clouds before 

The typhoon, 

And the languid hissing of the spray, 
And white-capped waves at dawn. 


I wish you knew my desert— 

My quiet friendly dream-place, 

Where there’s only song of katydids 

At twilight 

In the grease-wood, 

And the cry of killdeer by the brackish pools. 
I wish you knew the pungent odor 

Of the sage-brush, 

And the sticky-sweetness of my cactus blooms. 
Ah, if you could know God’s desert hills 

At evening, 

And hear the lonely wind sigh in the bunch-grass! 
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To Lady A. A. 


Richard Charles Gillespie 


I wish you knew my desert in the morning, 
When the sun awakes beyond those shadow-hills 
And crowns them with a cloud of rose and gold. 
I wish you knew my waste-land 

At the noon-day, 

When only mockingbirds sing 

In the cat-claw 

And everything is still and quiet—hushed— 

To listen, 

Save the grasshoppers who play wild little tunes 
At random 

On their fiddle-wings. 


If you could know these tranquil miles 

Of waste-land 

That God saw fit to set aside for me— 

My cathedral filled with palpitating silences, 

And hymns of stillness past all mortal bearing— 

You would not miss your roaring salty sea. 
Richard Charles Gillespie 
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GOSSAMERS 
THROUGH DRY PLAINS 


Under the great evening sky, 
Across the wide semi-circle of dark land, 
Small and desolate, here and there are homesteads. 


Tiny, alone and valiant. Each astrain 

With misery or delight, inch-high they stand 
In the indifference of the darkening earth, 
Under the clear peace of infinity. 


BOUNTY 


She meant to give him only April flowers, 
Small fragile petals hardly to be seen 


Through the brown twisted leaves and hillside grass, 


A distant starriness against the green. 


So when she gave him the great rose of June, 
Flaming with fragrance, perilously clear, 
That he might crush its beauty in his hands, 
Her heart was torn by ecstasy and fear. 


A KNOWLEDGE 


I do not even love you any more. 
You mean less to me than the poplar bough 
Outside my window, black against the sky. 
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I do not know why I have cared before, 
I am as calm as the gold evening now. 
Yet I shall not forget you till I die. 


RAINY AFTERNOON 


Great pine-trees, gauzy in the mist, 

A blur of fern leaves, silvered gray. The flutter 
Of wide wings, heavy with the rain, 

As an ow! drifts over. Distant thunder. 


Fragrance of forest leaves, and fresh 

Scent that the wind brings from the lake. 
Dreams drifting through the rain, and then, 
The lightning—the keen memory of your face. 


Florence S. Page 


SKY 
Last night 
Someone took a thin blue tea-cup 
And set it gently over the city 
Upside down—to keep the wind out. 
Clouds? Oh no! 
Those were the shadows of his fingers 
Holding the cup down. 


Betty Phipps 
[197] 
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WHISPERS 
CHARM 


The moon slid down 
Like a coin in a crack; 

The hill was humped, 
With stars on its back. 


The creeping wind 
Made dry leaves hiss, 
And the dark was the edge 
Of a precipice. 


So I didn’t move, 
But I said a charm 

To keep myself 
From any harm. 


Barred owl, 
Acorn, 
Cockleburr, 
Locust thorn, 
Dead leaf, 
Bee tree, 
Make a circle 
Around me! 


Then things that I had seen and liked 
Touched my skirts, and at my side 
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Were friends that slipped out from the still 
Places where they hide. 


PORTRAIT 


He looks an elf, 
One shoulder rather high 
And spindling legs 
That are stronger than you’d think. 
I saw him kneel once 
By a stream to drink 
Cold water from the cup 
Of his two hands. 
And then I said, 
““Here’s one who understands 
Speech of small furred things, 
And can tell the birds 
Where there are berries.” 
Louise Driscoll 


THE PHILOSOPHER 


The gods must laugh to see him come, 
Explainer of the soul— 

An earnest ant who drags a crumb 
Too large to enter his hole. 


Katherine Newton 
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IF ONLY } 
FOR ONE TOO FAITHFUL 


Oh, that I were unhappily in love! 

Oh, what a night this night to sit alone 
Upon the housetop, under the cold stars, 
And meditate and moan! 


Iniquitous roosters making mournful trills, 
And sleepy father-birds pecked out too soon; 
Dawn whimpering in the eastern hills, 

And a pale moon. 


Oh, how unhappy, how unhappy I, 

Dropping small silver tears upon the dew; 

Sitting and thinking, sitting and weeping all night 
If only my gentle lover were untrue! 


NIKRAL 


Nikral in her narrow bed 

Naked beneath the covers, 

Her orange cat against her breast, 
Forswears all lovers. 


Nikral will love her clothes and rugs, 
Her dolls and books and toys, 
Her lovely cat, her cuckoo clock 


Not boys. 
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After love’s passionate delusion 
r 


Darkness and grief again. 
Henceforward Nikral will love things, 
Not men. 


Margaret Larkin 


WHEN BULLFROGS TALK 
*So!”’ 
“No!” 


One speaks. 
The other replies. 


One asserts. 


The other denies. 


[deal 


' ay to converse 


Both frogs 
Equally terse. 


“No!” 


“Sol” 
Alice Bidwell Wesenberg 
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STREETS AND DUNES 


EARLY BOUL MICH 


We are all going up, 

All going down, 

In the canyon of the morning— 

Moving, moving in the canyon of deep mists— 
Black mists low, grey mists high, 

And faint gold mists way up. . . 

Going to work 

In the quick fantastic morning 

Between high walls with bleary yellow eyes. 


We are going along the brisk happy high-line 
Of life, 

Creating a life, 

Cheating life. 


Oh, the morning between high buildings, 
Where the river runs below 

And the pigeons swirl above 

And the taxi chains clink-clank, 

And the smoke of a cigarette 

Pours over a shoulder with a swift blue dream. 
Beautiful passing insanities 

Caught for a moment of life. 

We live—we move—and we are dead. 
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And the canyon of the morning is a deep canyon, 
A sounding canyon, 

With no roof and no end and no bottom, 
Where we move together and pass and stop— 
No greetings while we live inside 

Our own bubbles. 

But here are the black eyes and the blue, 
And the red lips painted for the day 

And the smiles and the high color, 

And the sharp clean faces— 

Clean faces of the sharp clean young. 


All in the endless bottomless roofless 
Canyon of the morning, 

Where life is like red burning wine, 

Where we move blithely in the lie, 

The dream, the illusion. 

Up and down, down and up, in the canyon 
We grope and find ourselves and cry out— 
And are lost. 


Endless roofless canyon of the morning, 
With yellow eyes 

Bleary in the high misted walls, 

Watches the swift stream below 

Sending up little blue puffs of dreams, 
Sending up little gull-wing whispers of life 
That vanish in faint gold edges of mist. 
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SKIN-DEEP 


Spring moves under ground 
And under skin 

And under bark— 
Slowly— 

And comes up quick, 

Like blood 


To a young girl’s cheeks. 


DUNE PATH 


The path runs down, 

The path runs up, 

The path winds and twists 

And rolls round a corner, 

Like a quick white wave. 

The white sand path 

Parts the brown hair of a knoll 

And cuts a line through the yellow fabric 
Of a swamp. 


And the shoots of new things 
Blink their eyes and say, 

“Ts it time to get up?” 

And the trees stretch themselves 
And say, 


“Ts it time to dress?” 
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And the soft snow-patches 
Wink at the pussy-willows 
And say, 

“Shall we go?”’ 


And the little waves under the ice 
Titter and giggle, 


Like children waking up too early. 


From the rusty barbed wire 
Where the brittle grey and yellow weeds 
Are dead, 

The path runs up and down, 
And turns and swings, 

And drops over a hill 

Dizzily, 

And pours its sand 

Into the oreat white blow out 
That curves like a curve of wind 
To the lake. 


TEMPLE 


This white-gold day 


Will give me marble for my walls. 


And the precious days 
The days of full mysterious rain, 


The days hung with mist 
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Will give me a place for my temple, 
A vale or a mount for my worship. 


And for a sepulchre, 

For my altar, 

I will take the black day dawning in smoke— 
Smoke silvered to sharp pinnacles 

In the nave, 

Smoke ambered 

And crossed with straight black shadows. 


My Lady of Sorrow 
Will be a quiet city lamp, 
And quick cold steel 
Will be my crucifix. 


WOOD-CUT 


Bleak alleys 

Of stone and steel— 

Throats holding a hundred dark songs— 
Blurt a few dull-cornered words, 
Choked with the silver lake mist. 


Pudgy forms babble a protest, 

Groping from cell to cell— 

Shapes swell and dwindle 

In the high gray vaults— 

Black shadows loom and arch and streak, 
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Where inconsequential lamps 
Nod in the great lethargy 
Of fog. 


BOUL MICH 4 A. M. 


Risqué mist 

Walks in silver bed-room slippers 
Down garden walk 

Between dim roses 

Leaning tipsily 

With the grandiose intrigue 

Of fallen ladies. 


HULL HOUSE WINDOW 


Row of factory windows 

Make yellow sparkle in mist. 

Brass beds stand delicately 

On wet sidewalk. 

Old man shuffles through winking puddles, 
Like shadow of the inevitable. 

Heavy woman waits morosely in glaring doorway 
Stupid street-cars drift by, 

Like inescapable dream-ogres. 

Red floor-lamp smirks behind lace curtain. 
Lugubrious street-light creaks. 


Out of darkness, past store-windows, 
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Where suits and overcoats are marked down, 
Over old dismal beautiful street 
Moves many-colored rain. 


OLD WOMAN 


She is beautiful, as dry brown weeds are beautiful— 
Hiding no terrible presentiments in her wise laughter, 
Singing no songs of future shadows, 

Fondling no jewels of the past. 


She is an old woman with the world inside her; 
And there is no wonder in the wind 

That moves her white hair, 

No question in the light that rests 

On her truthful brow, 

As she sits beside the road 

Which she will not look back upon, 


Knowing it is the same road that lies ahead. 


LIGHTLY 


Death 
looks not from the opaque eyes 


of beaten old men. 


He does not ride 
with a dry rattling 
through bleak winter valleys. 
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His laughter does not ring 
in the deep grey music 
of rain. 


He does not fly 
with haggard desert birds. 


Death 
looks through the thin blue glass 


of eyes just born. 


Death 
rides soundlessly 
over dawn-painted hills. 
His laughter 
tinkles in the bright music-box 
of lake ripples 
rimmed with moon-pearls. 
When Death flies, 
He is a butterfly. 
Art Smith 
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COMMENT 
MEPHISTOPHELES AND THE POET 


N one of his recent newspaper articles, H. L. Mencken 
uttered a cry of despair over the easy writing that spins 
out of innumerable incompetent and over-educated brains, 
brains that have been stimulated by college courses, cor- 
respondence schools and the like, all of which do their part 
toward “the standardization of the American mind.” 
Among other hopeless ejaculations he cries: 

Poetry has become a recreation among us for the intellectually un- 
employed and unemployable; persons who, a few generations ago, would 
have taken it out on china painting. 

Well, such despair seems to me as reasonable as com- 
plaints over the number of saplings and other impenetrable 
underbrush in a forest. True, much of this young growth 
is prickly and troublesome; and most of the saplings, even 
some of the prettiest, are weaklings destined to early decay. 
A very small proportion of these shoots, so painfully resist- 
ing the athletic march of Mr. Mencken and all of us 
editors and critics, will ever grow into trees, and of the 
trees few will attain great size and beauty. But the decay- 
ing saplings nourish the stronger trunks; the troublesome 
young abortive growths feed the survivors. 

It might be possible to go farther and say that there is 
most hope of big trees where the underbrush is thickest 
and prickliest. I remember that in one of my mountain 
tramps with the California Sierra Club, we arrived wearily 
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one evening in some woods so densely overgrown that we 
couldn’t find room for our sleeping bags. I tore my bleed- 
ing hands in the struggle to cut away tough twigs whose 
v-shaped overlapping prickles were different from any 
species hitherto encountered. “What are these vicious 
clumps?” I asked a passing botanist of our party. 
“Those?” —he turned for a glance—“why, those are 
young shoots of the seguoia gigantea; this is almost the only 
place in the world where we can find the baby giants 
growing.” 

The sequoia gigantea—the Big Trees whose enormous 
girth and height had spread out the centuries around me as 
I walked or slept beneath them—the hoary noble wise 
great trees! I grew suddenly quiet and reverent—these 
prickly twigs I was destroying were their young! 

Let them grow if they can! would be wiser advice to the 
stripling writers who clutter the woods of literature. If 
they can’t, they will fall soon enough, and meantime they 
have at least aspired. There are not many young sequoias 
among them, rooting deep in tiie earth for a life of three 
thousand years, but some fine growths may rise and sur- 
vive to a certain length of days. The uninspired young 
person pounding a typewriter in the vain hope of achieving 
art is at least struggling for something beyond him, and in 
struggle—so biology informs us—is growth. The pickax 
may be the young person’s predestined tool, but during 
this session with the typewriter he is letting down the bars 
of a narrow destiny and breathing the air of freedom. He 
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can never enter the promised land, belike; but he has seen 
it stretching out beyond him before he turns his feet into 
the common ways. 

The trouble is not with the young person trying to write 
or draw, to sing or dance, or otherwise express himself in 
the face of a doubting world. These various exercises of 
human mind and muscle are entirely fit and proper, 
youth’s salutation to the new age which seems to be 
always coming. The trouble is rather with those elders 
who try to use youth for their purposes, who urge young 
minds—be they geniuses or plodders—to do the kind of 
thing which will put dollars into their own pockets. If we 
confine our observations to the broad domain of present- 
day literature, the trouble is with those editors and pub- 
lishers (all but me and Mr. Mencken!) who make a vicious 
circle to entrap the eager ambition of youth. 

The process is familiar enough, but may bear another 
repetition. Mephistopheles, the editor, must get pro- 
digious prices for advertisements. To get such rates, he 
must sell his paper to millions. To get millions of readers, 
he must print the kind of stories, poems, articles which 
millions will delight to read. To get that kind of stories, 
poems, articles, he must offer enormous rewards to every 
new writer who will furnish them. He scruples not to 
offer such rewards—prices beyond all reason, popular 
acclaim beyond all desert. The aspiring writer is tempted, 
dazzled. He loses his head unless it is very firmly set on 
strong shoulders. The way so popular with editors and 
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readers must be the right way, the only way. The 
glamour of “‘success’’—so called—draws him like a snake’s 
eye, and he sets himself to the so persuasively appointed 
task. 

Sometimes the right-minded artist, whether of big or 
little talent, may break away before long, with opened 
eyes and little harm done. And always—thank the Lord 

there are rebels who can’t be caught or subdued. Some 
of these carry the million readers with them—genius is not 
always caviare to the general. But mostly it is the cheaper 
minds who achieve the glittering bauble of popularity— 
either the honest ones whose special talent is level with the 
crowd and who do the best they can, or the dishonest ones 
who deliberately train themselves to “give the people 
what they want”’; both classes being mere purveyors of a 
debased commercial product. 

Mephistopheles, the popular-minded editor, after the 
fashion of middlemen in every trade, must do everything 
he can to supply the demand of his vast public. It is a 
levelling process: cheap stuff pays best; the precious stuff 
of art brings comparatively slim financial returns. And so, 
true to form, he beguiles his possible contributors to com- 
pliance by every persuasive device known to the model 
advertiser’s art. The kind of success he proclaims far and 
wide is so respectable, so universal, so praised and ratified 
by the crowd! It is smooth as oil, pleasant as silk, becom- 
ing as a royal robe. (Although as confining as prison 
walls!) And so, as Mr. Mencken says, 
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Against ideas that are genuinely novel there are higher and higher 
battlements erected. 


The vicious circle is complete, and the standardization of 
minds and methods goes merrily on. 

It is partly for Mephistopheles, of course, that the 
million typewriters are pounded; and to that extent he 
accepts and passes counterfeit coin, debases the nation’s 
intellectual currency. But it is partly for the pounder’s 
own soul, for the release of its pent-up energies and aspira- 
tions; and to that extent something is contributed, 
through mental struggle and tiny triumphs and frustra- 
tions, to the richness of the would-be-author’s life. And 
his abortive achievements and unnoticed failures sharpen 
somewhat his own artistic perceptions, his appreciation of 
the art of others. 

Poetry, among the countless manuscripts which come 
in, receives incessant proof of fecundity in the common- 
place. During the past year we have used over five 
hundred rejection slips a month—this besides more per- 
sonal declinations. Most of the slips go with verses so 
hopelessly bad that the editors are compelled to wonder 
how any human being can imagine they are poetry. But 
among the two-thousand-or-so offerings thus returned (for 
most envelopes contain four or more) an astonishing pro- 
portion are mildly fair, showing in Mr. Mencken’s phrase, 
“‘an uninspired commonplace competence.” 

Often we weary of them, but we do not resent the 
number. William Allen White, talking to a class in a 
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school of journalism, was more generous than Mr. 
Mencken. ‘You ought all to be writing poetry,” he said, 
“ves, and printing it. Of course most of it will be bad, 
but your youth isn’t complete without it.” 

Of course it will be bad—mostly; but the fecundity 
shows a widespread interest, a pathetically wistful longing 
to create beauty. Out of this fertilizing of the spiritual 
soil some growth of beauty is sure to spring. And who 
knows?—the growth may be magnificent. The great ages 
of art, or of any other kind of human effort, come only 
when the world is eager for them, when a strong current of 
creative energy from the few meets an equally strong 
current of sympathy from the many. H. M. 


WHAT TO THINK? 


The late Randolph Bourne once demanded, for this 
country’s intellectual salvation, “intelligent, pertinent, 
absolutely contemporaneous criticism which shall be both 
severe and encouraging.” 

The absolutely contemporaneous criticism which has 
reached us in regard to Mark Turbyfill’s poem in our May 
number, 4 Marriage with Space, has been sometimes severe 
and sometimes encouraging, but hardly both together. In 
order that our readers may sympathize with a poet’s per- 
plexities, we offer a few quotations from articles and 
letters. 


The most intelligently appreciative review is by the 
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poet-musician, Henry Bellamann; it fills the first column 
of his excellent literary page in the Columbia, S. C., 
Sunday Record of May gth. After a synopsis, and a 
notation of the poem’s “modern diction,” also of points of 
resemblance to Whitman, Saint Francis of Assisi, Wallace 
Stevens and Blake, Mr. Bellamann says: 

The poem is shot through with an extraordinary beauty. There is a 
dignity, a magnificence even, of language that marks the true poet, and 
there is a freshness of imagery that startles and delights. . . . 

I am glad that someone has written such a poem, and that Poerry 
published it. I am glad that some contemporary poet has had the 
courage to choose a great subject and to take the time to write finely and 
beautifully about it. ... 

One thinks inevitably of T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land. Eliot’s poem was 
a product of the studio, of that kind of negation that grows out of exclu- 
sive contact with the ephemera of civilization, lacking the substance of 
soil. It expressed the utter disillusionment with life that is a symptom 
of modern, somewhat hysterical, Europe. . . . Turbyfill’s Marriag: 
with Space, as Carl Sandburg might remark, says Yes to life, as Eliot’s 
Waste Land says No. 

On the contrary, Stanley S. Newman declares, in that 
Chicago organ of youth, The Forge: 

A Marriage with Space cannot be classed as a modern poem. Although 
there are twenty-five or thirty good lyric lines in its thirty pages, the 
attitude it takes is distinctly out of line with the modern spirit. 

And K. S., in the Boston Transcript, calls it ““a curious 
effort, quite beyond the comprehension of this reviewer.’ 

In private letters we receive highly varied opinions. 
We do not feel at liberty to mention names, but all cor- 
respondents quoted are poets or critics of authoritative 
reputation. 
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What to Think? 


An ex-editor of the London New Age writes: 


There is no doubt in my mind that he has written a modern master- 


piece. There is much reminiscent in it of Blake, Whitman, Nietzsche, 
Thompson, but there is also much original material, and the white-hot 
intensity is all T’s own and proves him one of the few born poets in 
America. I congratulate him in almost every way: one reservation 
being my doubt of the ultimate, #. e. enduring, interest of irregular 
forms. . . . His scale of thought is anything but trivial or transient. 


One of the keenest critics in our list of poets would not 
go so far. He says: 

It’s a collection of minor poems. . . . To have made one poem of it 
would have required that it become a great poem; and to write a great 
poem requires a great man. This lad hasn’t the spread. But the poems 
are quite beautiful 


Two young poets of radical preferences differ widely. 
‘ g I } 


One declares laconically: 





awful. One can stand his sweetness ten lines at a ti 


Mark’s poem is 








but thirty pages at a shot is beyond words. 


And the other: 

Turbyfill’s poem is undoubtedly the finest thing you have printed for 
more months than I can recall. 

A poet who has been a close student of Blake calls it 
“really grand,” adding: 

It has never given me a sense of bewilderment, but always a sense of 
complete familiarity. It corresponds to an inner reality that I know. 

Another poet known also as a critic writes: 


I’m convinced that Turbyfill has given the abstract and difficult idea 
as clearly and sharply as it could be given. But its virtue is beyond that, 
it is positive rather than negative—intellectual electricity, rather than 
intellectual insulation against a naughty industrial civilization, 
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And a third poet-critic calls it “‘a mock marriage’’: 

He appears to have been reading Whitman, Eliot, Cummings and a 
few others not wisely but too well. . . . The muse has my sympathies. 

This from a musician—an orchestra conductor and 
composer: 

Melody and rhythm are there in abundance, but it belongs more to 
the school of Scriabin than of Brahms. 

And finally an enthusiast calls it: 


This most startling and resplendent poem . . . an example of the 
purest mystical poetry. .. . 1 Aside from its theme, I should think the 
work could stand on its very beauty and grace of manner. 

Our readers are at liberty to take their choice. But 
what is the poor editor to think? Not to speak of the 
author! H. M. 


REVIEWS 
FIDDLER AND POET 

Fiddler’s Farewell, by Leonora Speyer. Alfred A. Knopf. 

It is tempting Providence to pass in middle life from one 
art to another. Mrs. Speyer has shut up her Stradivarius 
in its cushioned case, there to remain enclosed until some 
“stranger with the supple fiddler’s hand” shall once more 
“release the fiddle-cry.” She has given up the violin, 
played in her youth with many orchestras, for a new en- 
thrallment, poetry. And she proves her artistry in the 
new art as in the old, this second book offering stronger 
testimony than her first. 
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Mrs. Speyer draws upon a richly emotional experience of 
life, seconded by a keen mind and quick intuitions. The 
Ballad of a Lost House, which opens this volume, presents 
a story of human suffering, but under a lyric symbolism 
commoner in the old ballads than in those of our time. It 
gives us 

The startled candor of the heart 

Bare on the vehement lips— 
but the history is suggested, rather than stated, through a 
dialogue of mythical questions and answers, involving a 
skilful use of repetition and refrain. This poem of nearly 
two hundred lines, to which Porrry gave a prize last year, 
is her best work as yet, its impassioned feeling being 
carried with unfailing grace and power on a carefully con- 
structed technical framework which never obtrudes. 
Fiddler’s Farewell, Of Moun- 
tains—are not so free of weak places; they become talky 
and prosy at times, carrying the emotion with less security. 
A breadth and sweep of feeling is eloquently expressed, but 





The other longer poems 


rarely is it transmuted into song as swift and clear as in 
this quatrain: 

Along the shore 

Are little boats that dream 

Of little journeys they will make, 

Of journeys made no more. 
More often the figures seem forced, or a bit tortured, as in 
this passage: 

This is the hill! 

Mournful against the sky, and bare 
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Where wind and darkness meet 
Crucified in the air. 


And at its feet 
Hills gather then, 
Crowding, and casting lots 
For a green cloak to wear. 
The poet’s insight into character and situation are shown 
Th t g 
in a number of the shorter poems—Affinity, Klepiomaniac, 
Onlooker, Two Passionate Ones Part, Little Lover and others. 
In these the theme is never easy and obvious; it is the more 
subtle human reactions which she discerns, and flashes 
into color with a prismatic turn of phrase. Here is Littl 
Lover: 


You made your little lover kind, 

And quick of word and kiss and tear, 
And everything a woman craves; 

You could not make hirn big, my dear. 


And so you made your great self small, 
As only a great woman can, 

Nor cared a jot; but ah, he knew 

And cared a lot, the little man. 


He knew and hated you at last. 
Let me be fair! He left you then. 
That one big generous thing he did: 
Left you to grieve to heights again. 

One feels an outreaching athletic imagination in this 
poet, struggling for, and sometimes achieving, an adequate 
poetic style. As a poet, she is most successful when most 
moved; it is feeling rather than intellect which brings her 
the exact word, the thrilling figure, the fitting rhythm. 

ili od is that of a conqueror: she hits back 
Her prevailing mood is that of he hits back 
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' 
against whatever blows of fate, and faces even death un- 
bowed. In fact, she expects to meet the sickle-bearer 
gaily, as we find in the sonnet, Protest in Passing, or in this 
fine salutation at the end of the book: 
Let not my death be long, 
But light 
As a bird’s swinging; 
Happy decision in the height 
Of song 
Then flight 
From off the ultimate bough! 
And let my wing be strong, 
And my last note the first 
Of another’s singing. 
See to it, Thou! 

If in this book the artist works sometimes too labo- 
Aeob-al too studiously, she gives us always high contact 
with a free far-ranging spirit, and rises in a few poems to 

i lyric spontaneity and beauty. H. M. 


CHISELED LINES 
Words for the Chisel, by Genevieve Taggard. Alfred A. 

Knopf 

Genevieve Taggard once gave me a manuscript copy of 
a poem of hers called Craftsman, in which she said some- 
thing to the effect that there was no other joy like that of 
evolving “‘the perfect line.” 

Patiently aiming at this goal, Miss Taggard has inevi- 
tably achieved Words for the Chisel, a volume distinguished 


by a high and unflagging excellence that puts the sluggish 
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artist toshame. The very title suggests her reverence for 
technique and her justifiable acknowledgment that she has 
worked with sharp tools on brittle substance. 

Even in the rush and cumulative emotion of her colorful 
narrative poem, Poppy Fuice, one feels that the manner 
has never been mired in the matter. 

This worship of technique leads her to an austere 
economy, to a sense of firm bony structure under the 
drapery of idea, to a strong and highly individual vocab- 
ulary, sometimes to swift emotional effects as penetrating 
as they are simply done—the serenely lovely Fa// of Dew 
for instance, or 4 Story, and particularly the title poem. 
But it leads also to her greatest fault—a sense of the pain 
of creation rather than pleasure in result. The marks of 
birth instruments are on the faces of some poems; in othcrs 
an angular sharpness where we look for a tender curve. 
Her economy sometimes becomes meagreness. She lets 
blood from the body of her subject to feed her technique. 
The result is at times a sort of cerebral anemia, for her 
thought becomes more pallid than we expect in one of her 
vigorous mentality. 

Remembering delightedly Boys and Girls in For Eager 
Lovers, or a line of fluent curve such as 

When all my heart is pouring with the sea 

Out to the moon’s impersonal majesty, 
one cannot escape the belief, in spite of her persistent tech- 
nical rigidity, that Miss Taggard’s idiom is properly a 
freer, less tight-lipped one; that, to use her own phrase, she 
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ought to walk “with the windy trip.” We are reminded 
of this again in such a poem as Song for Unbound Hair. 
Here is no less technical skill, with more abandon. The gar- 
ments do not cling so wetly-tight to the form. They blow 
lightly in the breeze. 

Perhaps the content of this volume will be more com- 
prehensible to women than to men. The underlying idea 
which binds together the widely differing poems in the 
section Moods of Women is that women have souls, a fact 
obvious enough in the premises but neglected in practice, 
as the many organized and unorganized expressions of 
feminism attest. These poems are records of reactions of 
the conscious feminine soul to man’s love. If the love be 
blind, selfish, callous, we have the cry: 

Too late, too late, for never 
Will love be anything 
But acrid flesh forever 
And restlessness in spring 
Or we have the bitter Gypsy Confession, or the sad Fust 
Daylight. If man’s love be aware, sensitive and responsive, 
we have Woodsman: 
I think you draw out roses on the stem 
Just by your love because you look for them. 
So a drab woman, when you look at her 
Puts on new leaves where never any were. 
Or we have Doomsday, a poem of audacious, almost im 
pudent play with sombre ideas of an outworn creed—the 
child in woman released by sheer love-gladness; or Green 
al 


Parable, a tribute in terms of lovely symbols to sensitive 
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masculine love—a poem which ought to have been in the 
Moods of Women section. 

Finally in Poppy fuice we have a woman’s revelation of 
mother love more simple and direct than Edna Millay’s 
Harp Weaver, and in a curious individual movement, stac- 
cato in step without halting. 

An artist who looks on life’s mobility with Miss 
Taggard’s serious penetration, and attempts to interpret 
it through so sculpturesque a technique, should eventually 
achieve the difficult balance between reserve and abandon, 
fluidity and form. We feel her potentially capable of it, 
and Words for the Chisel is loud prophecy. 

Sara Bard Field 


ANTI-GEORGIAN 


The Espalier, by Sylvia Townsend Warner. Dial Press 

One of the reasons, I suspect, that Edward Marsh de- 
cided to discontinue editing the series of biennial Georgian 
anthologies was the revolt against Georgianism within the 
ranks. Harold Monro (who was not only the publisher 
but one of the original group of contributors), Siegfried 
Sassoon, and others were outspoken in their distaste of the 
pale affectations and predetermined prettiness of a move- 
ment which declined into a week-end apostrophizing of 
elms, plovers, lambs, bees, buttercups, and blackbirds. 
Even more potent was the opposition of the révo/tés on 
the outside; in prose and verse, by implication and ex- 
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ample, antagonists like the Sitwells ridiculed the landed 
Georgians and their self-appointed Squirearchy. The 
most recent development in current British poetry repre- 
sents this sharp division: an insistence on the polished 
pastoral note, as represented, at its best, by Edmund 
Blunden and Frank Prewett; and a far more incisive 
emphasis on the soul rather than the soil—a troubled but 
illuminating analysis, as in the work of the Sitwells, Hum- 
bert Wolfe, Sylvia Townsend Warner. 

The last two names are two to remember. Both are 
new to American readers, though both have published 
other volumes. Strangely enough, it is the man, not the 
woman, who is the more obviously “charming.” There is 
grace in the shortest of Humbert Wolfe’s lines, lines which 
accomplish the paradox of being suave and staccato at the 
same time. Nor has anyone so skillfully sounded the 
changes in that cross between rhyme and assonance which 
has been called “slant rhyme” and “oblique rhyme” but 
which, because of a similar effect in musical modulation, 
might better be called “suspended rhyme.” 

But Mr. Wolfe’s book has been already reviewed in 
these pages. Miss Warner’s verse is less balanced, more 
undetermined. She has not yet found the one inflexion 
most native to her thought, and so her volume, less 
integrated than Mr. Wolfe’s, is pitched in various keys. 
There are times—as in The Happy Day—when Miss 
Warner soothes us with a legato lyric in the orthodox 
manner; there are times —as in O/d Man and Byron 1924— 
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when she jolts us with the hardness of her wit. Most 
noticeable of all, her bucolics furnish the greatest possible 
contrast to Georgian “‘country sentiment.” Black Eyes, 
Blue Eyes, Farmer Maw—to mention a related trio—are 
keen, even coarse, in their candor of observation and 
healthy humor. Some will find her most appealing in her 
macabre vein, in such ghostly poems as The Image, Lon- 
don Churchyard, and The Little Death with its technical 
adroitness: 

Only that voice— 

Distant, insistent, 

Like the high 

Stroked glass’s airy cry 

Echoing on, 

Winds me, binds me 

As with a thread 

Spun from my own head. 


All of Miss Warner’s varied gifts are combined in 
Nelly Trim, an extraordinary blend of magic and meta- 
physics. It is as beautiful in execution as it is bold in con- 
ception, a poem that must be read in its entirety and read 
several times before its many shifts of tone and spirit are 
revealed. It is verse of distinction, which promises and 
performs on the instant; one looks forward to Humbert 
Wolfe’s more amplified phantasies and Miss Warner’s self- 
discoveries with no little eagerness. 

Louis Untermeyer 
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MR. ABERCROMBIE ON THEORY—II 


The Theory of Poetry, by Lascelles Abercrombie. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

What Mr. Abercrombie has done, especially in the first 
series of lectures, is well done, and it is perhaps ungracious 
to express a regret for what he has not done. What he has 
not done is typical of the temper of English criticism in our 
day, which prefers to take a “safe and sound”’ stand upon 
accomplished and solid facts rather than face the crowding 
problems of art in our own time. It may be true, for 
example, as he states so confidently, that the inevitable 
tendency of European poetry, wishing to take advantage 
of all the available devices for giving richness to the effect, 
has been to employ, with greater or less freedom, some 
definite metrical pattern. That is obviously the tendency 
in contemporary English poetry, though the variations on 
the pattern are commonly so free as to make it very diffi- 
cult to define it. Now any critic of Mr. Abercrombie’s 
force, writing in America, with a sympathetic appreciation 
of the formal beauty of so much of the work of Sandburg, 
of Kreymborg, of H. D., to give but three familiar ex- 
amples, would begin to wonder whether Whitman and the 
English Bible are the only remarkable exceptions to this 
inevitable tendency. He would begin to analyze the 
formal devices of our free-verse poets, and to ask himself at 
least whether there are not means of stimulating the 
imagination and stirring the emotions which may com- 
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pensate for the abandonment of the stated metrical 
pattern; whether “free rhythms” in combination with a 
development of themes analogous to that in music, and 
with that strict economy of words to which free rhythms 
lend themselves so much better than fixed metrical pat- 
terns, may not prove a sound and effective vehicle of 
poetic feeling. For after all, to deny the existence and 
effectiveness of free verse in America is like denying the 
nose on one’s face. 

Again, when it comes to Mr. Abercrombie’s discussion of 
“great poetry,” I recognize that this is a subject well 
worth expounding, for he passes freely across barriers of 
race and language, giving his hearers a course in world 
literature. And he has guarded himself with great care 
against the imputation of sharing sundry vulgar errors in 
regard to what constitutes greatness. Greatness, he lets us 
know, is really a matter of degree—a matter of intensity, 
richness, fulness of human significance, in the harmony of 
elements that go to make up the poet’s world. He has 
taken an orthodox and unspeculative stand in assuming 
that the length of a poem tends to make it greater, and in 
giving his reasons for this assumption he has as usual 
refrained from saying anything ridiculous. But he cer- 
tainly ignores a good many facts that may be pertinent. 
We live in an age of short poems; and while we may not be 
certain that we live in an age of great poetry, it might be as 
well to consider why it is that long poems are rarely 
written by our poets of chief distinction, and that the 
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exceptions are rarely comparable to the briefer perform- 
ances of the same poets. Mr. Abercrombie would cite The 
Dynasts as one notable exception. The Dynasts is un- 
doubtedly a remarkable performance, telling in its phil- 
osophical sincerity and ruthlessness, and impressive as an 
imaginative survey of human beings swarming like insects 
and fighting like machines. But when one considers its 
tortured and obsolete English, the wooden mechanical 
rhythms, its long stretches of metrical prose, one is not 
inclined to class this poem with the Divine Comedy or the 
Iliad—poems written in a natura! and idiomatic, as well as 
in an unfailingly beautiful language. It may turn out that 
Tess of the D’Uréervilles and Fude the Obscure are great 
novels. But how, one wonders, can The Dynasts be a 
really great poem of our time when it is written in bastard 
Elizabethan? Again, regarding its subject-matter and 
conception, it is certainly of our time in its speculative 
outlook on destiny. But can this panorama of the Napo- 
leonic wars take a place in men’s lives such as the J/iad took 
in the lives of the Greeks or the Divine Comedy in the lives 
of medieval Christians; or even, in its lesser degree, the 
place that Paradise Lost once took in the lives of Protes- 
tants? Can it conceivably have the same functional 
relation to present-day life? 

Now there is the weak spot in Crocean esthetics, that it 
does not consider art in this functional relation to men’s 
spiritual lives. Being conceived in metaphysics, instead of 
in biology and psychology, it considers the artistic process 
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as a private transaction between the poet and his muse. 
And there is, I fancy, the weak spot in Mr. Abercrombie’s 
account of greatness. These typical great poems of an- 
tiquity are great, not merely because they were intensely 
conceived and artfully executed by the poet, but also 
because they were expressive of something typical in the 
lives or ideals of a race, a great body of human beings 
whose outlook on life demanded such an imaginative in- 
tegration and symbolization. The heroic outlook of the 
fighting Greeks found its most complete and natural 
expression in a long epic poem embodying their national 
aspirations. The medieval cosmogony found its most 
complete and natural expression in a long narrative taking 
its readers through the places of punishment, of trial and 
purification, and of blessedness. And these poems were 
not merely great in themselves and as they came from the 
hearts of their authors; they took on greatness as they 
served the imaginative needs of the human groups which 
they expressed; and we prize them to this day, in consider- 
able part, as a revelation in beauty of cultures and 
attitudes to life which are not altogether identical with our 
own. 

If then what we call greatness has some relation to social 
expressiveness as well as to the individual vision of the 
poet, there is all the more reason why we should not ignore 
the product of our own time, which is the expression of our 
own view of life, however tentative and confused this may 
be. And it is a significant fact that in America, where we 
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have poetry so much more expressive of contemporary life 
than they have in England, the most distinguished poems 
are not long narratives like those of Mr. Neihardt, or even 
the longer poems of Mr. Robinson, but brief and pungent 
pieces like those making up the Spoon River Anthology, 
North of Boston, or Smoke and Steel. 1 will not undertake 
to say with confidence just what cause or combination of 
causes is responsible for this fact. It is obvious that, in the 
greater specialization of types in modern literature, much 
of what was for — the subject-matter of poetry has 
been taken over by the novel and other kinds of prose 
writing. But there is doubtless something more to it than 
that. It may be that the modern consciousness does not 
naturally symbolize itself in epic adventure, nor in any 
system of ideal justice. At our best, we seem not to like to 
expound and elaborate, but to question, to suggest, to 
imply, as so many of the classic Chinese poets seem to have 
done. It may be that the fulness of connotation and cross- 
reference in which Mr. Abercrombie’ finds so large a part 
of the greatness of his great poets is to be found with us not 
in individual long poems but in bodies of short poems, each 
a unit, each expressing some aspect, some fragrnent of our 
characteristic experience of life, and all, taken together, 
giving that effect of wholeness, that massiveness and 
weight, which we prize as an evidence of vitality and force. 

It is quite possible that we are not producing great 
poetry, that we do not live in a great age, that we are ina 
period of experiment and transition. But for all that we 
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want to be what we are, and to express ourselves as we are. 
And the cult of “greatness”’ is liable to be the mere refuge 
of traditionalism, and an encouragement to singing in 
falsetto. That has been from the beginning the trouble 
with the laureate of Nebraska. It has been the trouble 
with Mr. Oppenheim, Mr. Drinkwater, with Mr. Aber- 
crombie himself. He seems to think that great poetry 
naturally seeks a legend in which to symbolize the poet’s 
consciousness of life; but I have yet to see where in our 
time the search for a legend has been of notable benefit to 
the poet in that respect. Before it can be great, poetry 
must be sincere, it must be natural. Otherwise it will not 
be poetry at all. Let us be grateful to Mr. Abercrombie 
for giving us a course in the great poetry of the past. But 
let us be sure we write and cherish the poetry of our own 
time, great or not great. And let us hope that some critic 
of equal force and penetration with this one, may give his 
attention to that body of poetry which does express the 
imaginative experience of our times and lands. 


Joseph Warren Beach 


NEWS NOTES 


In the death of Howard Van Doren Shaw, the distinguished Chicagx 
architect, Poetry has suffered the loss of one of its earliest and most 
loyal friends. In June, igiti, after Hobart Chatfield-Taylor had 
planned the financing of the magazine and offered to lead its list of 
guarantors, Howard Shaw was the first to enroll his name in support of 
the experimental project. And ever since then his active sympathy ha 
been an unfailing inspiration. 
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Mr. Shaw died at the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore Thursday, 
May the sixth. It is a pleasure to record that a few days earlier he had 
received the Gold Medal of the American Institute of Architects, perhaps 
the highest professional honor attainable in this country. The beauty 
of his dwellings was stressed in this award, and many nobly designed 
houses and other edifices in the neighborhood of Chicago and elsewhere 
offer their testimony to the justice of it. 


Poetry has constantly demanded a closer co-operation between poets 
and other artists, especially between poets and composers. The collabor- 
ation of Henry Hadley and Louise Ayres Garnett in two fine oratorios 


given often in this country and England, and in another work, Mirti! 


in 
Arcadia, soon t appe 


ar, offers proof of the inspiring reciprocal influence 
possible between poet and composer. “Your beautiful text for The New 
Earth gave me a grand start with the music,” said Mr. Hadley after a 


performance of this war-and-peace oratorio at the Evanston Music 
Festival on May 24th. “You wanted a poem on ‘the solemn passing 
of man’s soul from this life to the next’,”’ said Mrs. Garnett, “‘and the 


way you put it so thrilled me that I started that very day to write 
Resurgam” |in Poerry, Dec., 1921]. Both Mr. Hadley and Frederick 


Stock, director of the Chicago Orchestra, declared that the younger 





American coniposers are show ing great promise and some very interesting 
achievements. They and the young poets should get together. 

Che Blindman Prize of $250, offered annually through the Poetry 
ociety of South Carolina in commemoration of Hervey Allen’s war 
poem, The Blindm has been awarded this year to the English poet, 
Ruth Manning-Sanders, for her long narrative poem, The City. The work 


S 





of Mrs. Manning-Sanders, who is the first foreign contestant to receive 





prize, 1s familiar to readers of these pages, as Is that of the four poets, 
all women, receiving honorable mention: Grace Hazard Conkling, 
Karle Wilson Baker, Isabel Fiske Conant, and M 


Miss Swett, | t she is to be known 


henceforth as Margery Swett Mansfield, or merely Margery Mansfield. 
Chis addition, which 


argery Swett. 
the way, announces in a letter tha 


he has chosen for several cogent reasons to adopt, 
used by her sister, the dancer Portia Mansfield. 


is a family surn 





Che prize of $10 


offered in the annual intercollegiate undergraduate 
poetry contest of the Southern Methodist l 
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goes this year to Dawson Powell, of the S. M. U. It is significant that out 
of five annual prizes so far awarded in this contest, all but one have been 
won by students of this university. This fact is complimentary to the 
college and its groups of educators and students, as the judges are always 
poets of distinction living beyond the range of local influences, and the 
poems in the contest are identified only by numbers. The judges this 
year were Lizette Woodworth Reese, Witter Bynner and Hervey Allen. 
The Texas prize of $50 was awarded by Lew Sarett, as sole judge, to 
another S. M. U. student, Ruth Maxwell. 

We are requested often to announce local contests involving so-called 





“prizes” of small amounts. But in our opinion, no money award of | 
than $100 should be called a prize exc« pt in student contests. Nor can 
we announce “prizes” given for their best poems by magazines whicl 
do not pay contributors. 

Reports of successful attempts to intro luce verse-writing int educa 
tional routine are constantly coming to us, the latest from Miss Clara 
Hirtzel of Altamonte, Ill., who writes: “For the first time in my ey 
rience as a high-school teacher, I have tried seriously to interest my pupil 
in creative writing. I have been almost overwhelmed by th response | 
get in this little school of less than one hundred students. It 
much what they have actually accomplished as the vision that I have had 
of the lovely things inside them, and of what they might do, that 
prises me.” 

Poetry magazines continue to bloom like spring flowers, and we re 


only that the wind takes most of them before we can get our announ 
ments to press. We should like to avoid the less happy task of reportin; 
the demise of these magazines, and we particularly regret innounce 
that one of the older journals, ¢ ontemporary J has su pended for th 
summer with “the hope of resuming.” Under its brief new regime, thi 
magazine has been making a most pretentious bid fi ynsiderati 
heralding itself in slogans as superlative as any on the electt gnboat 

A recent issue of Voices, devoted entirely to efforts in the sonnet for: 
confirms the evidence of our own manuscript-dra hat too many dull, 
correct, neither-good-nor-bad sonnets are being written The son 
seems to have become the favorite fetich of th pe aster, whose pr 
miscuous and unsensitive use of this austere anctihed form threaten 


throw it into temporary disfavor, and therefore, we feel, can not be t 
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heartily condemned. If the sonnet seemed to be a natural form for sin- 


cere poetic expression in this age, we should hesitate to protest, but 
evidence is to the contrary. In recalling the really fine sonnets written 
by modern poets, one thinks first of a few by Mr. Robinson, a few by Miss 
Millay, one or two by Arthur Ficke, ditto by Archibald MacLeish, and a 
certain magnificent but little-known sonnet by Malcolm Cowley, called 


Those of Lucifer. 





Donald Robertson, who died in Chicago May 2oth, was the author of 
two books of verse—Dramatic Poems, Songs and Sonnets, and St 


ANNES ANG 
* nm - . ° 
Salutations, The latter includes a series of sonnets written in praise of 
Shakespeare, for it was Mr, Robertson’s gracious habit to offer one of 
these, with a wreath, at the Shakespeare statue in Lincoln Park every 


year on the poet’s birthday. 





Mr, Robertson was a loyal idealist who devote life to the poetic 
drama. He made many attempts, sometimes suc ful for a season o1 
two, to establish a repertory theatre in Chicago And always his en 


thusiasm was an inspiring influence. 


Mr. Cecii John is an English resident of Central Africa, whose poems 
have appeared twice before in Poetry, and have been much copied, we 
are informed, in Africa 

Miss Idella Purnell, the young editor of Pa/m 
Mexico, the daughter of an American resident. 

Mr. John Hall Wheelock, of New York, is the author of five books of 
verse, the latest being The Black Panther (Chas. Scribner’s Sons). 

Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer), of Chicago, has published three or four 
books of verse, the latest being Faces and Open Door R. F. Seymour) 
Miss Louise Driscoll, of ¢ atskill, N. Y., is the author of The Garde 

the West and Garden Grace (Macmillan Co.). 

Mr. Art Smith lives in Chicago; Miss Margaret Larkin in Santa Fe; 
Katherine Newton (Mrs. Kenneth McColl) in Bennettsville, S. C. 

lhe other five poets in this number are new to our readers 

Mr. John Dos Passos, who is now abroad, is the author of two or three 
novels—Three Soldier Manhattan Transfer—and one book of verse. 

Mr. Richard Charles Gillespie lives in Alpine, Texas; Miss Florence S. 
Page in Decatur, Ill.; Miss Alice Bidwell Wesenberg in Indianapolis; 
Miss Betty Phipps in San Francisco. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Words for the Chisel, by Genevieve Tag 
In Exile, by John Cournos. Boni & Li 
Cyclops’ Eye, by Joseph Auslander. H 
New Poems and Old, by Muriel Stuart. |} 
ford, Conn. 
Wide Pasture 5 by Marie Emilie Gilcht 
Flames and Fireflies, by Walter Her Irie 
Graven Images, by Caresse Crosby. H 
A Poetry Recital, by James Stephen 
Cupid’s Auction, by E. Hamilton Moor 
The Child on His Knee 9 by Mar Dix 
The Annunciation, by Charles H. M 
New Verse, by Robert Bridges. Oxford 
Eden: Exit This Way, by Bravig Iml 
The Poet’s Midnight Serenade, by An 
Sandals of Song, by Hazel Zim: 
Francisco. 
Poems, by Elizabeth Voss. Four S 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 
University of Washington Poen 
l ° of W ° Book Store . 
Ballads and Songs of the Shanty 
Univ. Press. 
Mother’s Day in Poetry, Easter in 
by Carnegie Library School 
Modern French Poetr y, compl 
Greenberg, New York. 
Amerikanische Lyrik, (Kunstwar! 
Hoencke. Georg W. ¢ allwey 
Letters to Fudd, by Upton Sinclair. Pt 
Liricos y Los Epicos, by Miguel } 
Sagradas, by Miguel Lu 
a, by Miguel Luis R 
Swinburne, by Harold Nicolson. Ma 





